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Naval Armament—A British View 


Philip Kerr, formerly secretary to Mr. Lloyd George, 
contributed to the Round Table (London) for March, in 
an unsigned article, his analysis of the naval problem. Mr. 
Kerr recently spent three months in America, adding to 
his already extensive knowledge of this country. So much 
confusion has existed in this country concerning the 
failure of the Conference that it seems worth while to 
present a digest of this unusually dispassionate treatment 
ofthe whole matter, which probably reflects a large body 
of British liberal opinion. The failure of the Geneva 
Naval Conference and the proposed increase in the Amer- 
. gp navy, the writer takes to mean that the United States 

cian back into international cooperation. “For no 

nation can contemplate creating the most powerful arma- 
ment in the world without producing far-reaching effects, 
both on its own outlook and on that of all other nations.” 

Mr. Kerr remarks that during and after the World 
War the United States increased its navy with the pur- 
pose of making it “equal to the most powerful main- 
tained.” If this program had been completed without 
corresponding additions in other countries the American 
navy would have been stronger than the British in 1924. 
But Great Britain and Japan began similar increases. 
This competition was halted by the Washington Confer- 
ence in 1921. The 5-5-3-1.67 ratio for battleships and 
battle cruisers was accepted by Great Britain, Japan and 
France. The United States scrapped eleven ships. Great 
Britain retained the right to build two new 35,000 ton 
battleships since the United States had four new battle- 
ships as against one kept by the British Empire. A four 
power pact was substituted for the Anglo-Japanese Al- 
liance, and the United States and Japan agreed that 
neither country would fortify its possessions in a neutral 
zone in the Western Pacific. But no agreement could be 
reached in regard to auxiliary cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines. France refused to accept an allowance of 
less than 90,000 tons for submarines and 330,000 tons for 
other auxiliaries. The only agreement made, therefore, 
was that auxiliary cruisers should not exceed 10,000 tons 
or be armed with larger than 8-inch guns. All the naval 
powers then proceeded to build cruisers of this size. 

The Geneva Conference was called by President 
lidge “partly to stop this budding competition in 
ser building, and partly to secure economy, by reduc- 

ing or at least limiting, the British and Japanese cruiser 
programs, and so diminishing the cost to the United States 
of maintaining ‘parity.’” Great Britain accepted with the 
reservation that “limitation must be compatible with the 


special circumstances of the scattered British Common- 
wealth.” Japan also accepted but France and Italy de- 
clined the invitation. Before the Conference there were 
informal discussions between British and American naval 
experts and diplomats. It was then expected that an 
agreement could be reached if Great Britain’s need for a 
large number of cruisers was recognized. But there was 
no discussion of the broader political aspects of the ques- 
tion such as “freedom of the seas” or the precise inter- 
pretation of “equality.” There proved to be an irrecon- 
cilable difference of opinion on two questions. The British 


~ delegation insisted that the American proposal of 300,000 


tons maximum for cruiser tonnage was entirely inadequate 
for Great Britain because the British navy had to defend 
a large group of nations and protect interior lines of com- 
munication and her own food supply. Great Britain con- 
sidered 70 cruisers essential. But to the United States 
this demand seemed to be aimed at the United States 
since there was no other competing navy. Great Britain 
insisted, however, that her one concern was to protect her 
lines of communication to the Far East and Australia. 


According to Lord Cecil an agreement on tonnage could 
have been reached but the Conference finally split on the 
question of “parity.” At the Preliminary Disarmament 
Conference early in 1927 the British and American dele- 
gates had insisted on limitation by “categories” rather 
than by “gross tonnage.” But the question arose “What 
is meant by ‘category.’”” The British delegation argued 
that there were two categories of cruisers, the 10,000 ton 
8-inch gun cruisers for use in battle and the 6,000 ton 
6-inch gun cruisers for the protection of coasts and trade 
routes, and that limits of tonnage and gun power should 
be fixed for each type of cruiser. But the American dele- 
gation now insisted on America’s right to build any type 
of cruiser she pleased within her total tonnage and inti- 
mated that the United States would build twenty-five 
10,000 ton 8-inch gun ships. But to Great Britain this 
seemed a demand for supremacy since the British 6-inch 
gun ships, the type she would need most, would be of 
very little use against the American 8-inch gun ships. 
The British government then proposed an equal number 
of 10,000 ton ships, a few specified ships of intermediate 
size and the rest of the tonnage in cruisers not larger than 
6,000 tons nor armed with larger than 6-inch guns. But 
to the United States it seemed that Great Britain was 
denying her the right to build the ships she needed. So 
the American delegation refused to accept this proposal 
unless the smaller ships could carry 8-inch guns. Many 
compromises were suggested but no agreement could be 
reached. To the United States it seemed, especially after 
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Lord Cecil’s resignation, that the failure of the Confer- 
ence was due to Great Britain’s refusal to accept “parity” 
in cruisers. The new naval program of 71 auxiliary ves- 
sels was soon announced. [Since this article was written 
the program has been reduced to 25 vessels.] 


Mr. Kerr believes that the first reason for the failure 
of the Conference was the failure of both sides to con- 
sider the political significance of the Washington Con- 
ference. The United States regarded the Washington 
Treaty as an agreement for future equality between the 
British and American navies. But in Great Britain the 
text of the treaty was studied. This showed that “parity” 
had been established only in battleships and battle cruisers. 
At Washington the widely different needs of the British 
Empire and the United States were vaguely recognized. 
There was, then, no breach of the Washington Treaty in 
Great Britain’s decision to replace the obsolete light 
cruisers with the new type which would safeguard com- 
munication lines. But there should have been informal 
exchange of views between the two powers since “equal- 
ity” was possible only if accompanied by “intelligent con- 
sultation.” The second reason was that the question of 
parity was considered as a naval question rather than 
political. Both programs were dominated by the admiralty 
point of view. If political considerations had been domi- 
nant an agreement could probably have been reached. 


Nevertheless the new American program “may prove 
to be the best thing that could have happened, failing an 
agreement at Geneva.” It removes the question of parity 
and the insinuations against Great Britain for the time 
being. Although the original American program was 
greater than is needed for parity the British government 
is making no increase to meet it. There may be better 
relations between the two countries since each country will 
build what it thinks it needs. 

But this can be only temporary, Mr. Kerr points out, 
since in 1931 replacement of battleships begins under the 
Washington Treaty and the treaty itself ends in 1936. 
_ There is, therefore, “rather less than two years in which 
to try to reconsider the situation before competition in 
replacement begins.” 

The first step is to find out what “parity” really means 
since there are certain interpretations which neither side 
will accept. From a purely naval point of view there is 
no solution. “The future of the world is going to turn on 
whether the British Commonwealth and the United States, 
in the next five or ten years, take a narrow-nationalist or 
a broad and statesmanlike view of their mutual relations 
and of world affairs.” At Geneva both sides followed 
the nationalist theory. This can mean a war “compared 
to which the World War was child’s play” and disaster 
for all participants. In the most statesmanlike view of 
the matter there can be no conflict between the vital in- 
terests of Great Britain and the United States. But be- 
fore this can be fully recognized the problems of freedom 
of the seas and methods of cooperation for world peace 
must be solved. 

The right of a belligerent, Mr. Kerr says, to interfere 
with a neutral’s trade is the only really important issue 
that has ever arisen between the United States and Great 
Britain. The essential question is “when belligerents 
should be allowed to interfere with neutral commerce.” 
That is the real reason for the expansion of the American 
navy. The fear of the United States that her pros- 
perity may be injured by Great Britain’s right to blockade 
is “a little exaggerated.” But the vital issue is whether a 
nation that goes to war “on its own initiative alone” has 
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the right to declare a blockade or whether this right is 
to be reserved for wars undertaken under some kind of 
international sanction. An international 
limit blockades to the latter situation would make pos 
large reductions in naval armaments and bring “a new 
and vital element” into the problem of world peace. 

Mr. Kerr believes that the new American naval pro- 
gram (the one sponsored by the Administration) will 
make “thinking Americans” realize that isolation and 
steadily increased armaments must eventually mean dis- 
aster. Great Britain must also really accept the equality 
of the two navies. The draft treaty between France and 
the United States is important chiefly because it reaffirms 
the Bryan treaties, links the Monroe Doctrine and the 
League of Nations together and denounces war “as an 
instrument of national policy,” and because a similar 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain is 
being considered. The United States and Europe are 
much nearer together in regard to their attitude toward 
the prevention of war than is generally realized. Great 
Britain cannot even now go to war without submitting the 
dispute to investigation under either the Covenant of the 
League or the Bryan treaties. If agreement could be 
reached on a definition of the occasions when a blockade 
will be “lawful” the main issue between the United States 
and Great Britain would disappear. No system of sanc- 
tions, either by blockade or by purely economic means, can 
be successful without the cooperation of the United States. 

The question before the English-speaking world is, 
therefore, as Mr. Kerr sees it, whether or not they will 
use their sea power to support pacific methods for 
settlement of international disputes. ¢ 


R. O. T. C. in Schools and Colleges 


The significance of the Reserve Officers Training Corps 
in schools and colleges is the subject of a recent pamphlet 
by Roswell P. Barnes. (Committee on Militarism in 
Education, Bible House, New York.) The author cites 
the figures on appropriations, etc., to show the great in- 
crease in such training within the last few years. He shows 
that the Congressional committees on military and naval 
affairs have seen serious dangers in “the establishment 
of a large force in this country possessing military views 
and tendencies.” The War Department’s Regulations 
and the description of courses in college catalogs indicate 
very clearly that the training is “military,” though it is 
often presented otherwise. 

Mr. Barnes discusses the R. O. T. C. training in rela- 
tion to the qualities that make for militarism. He believes 
that R. O. T. C. training tends to make the student believe 
in the necessity of war and distrust arbitration or other 
substitutes for war. Ten typical instances are cited 
showing suppression or attempt at suppression of free 
speech in schools and colleges by the R. O. T. C. or other 
army officers. Our R. O. T. C. has, it is reported, in- 
fluenced Japan to put similar training into Japanese uni- 
versities. 

Mr. Barnes insists that the R. O. T. C. system is “delib- 
erately used as an agency for propaganda to popularize 
the military.” Proof of this he finds in the fact that 
faculty and student support is required for the “Di 
guished College” rating given to the best units, | 
statements quoted from Assistant Secretary of War 
MacNider and Major W. W. Edwards. The bulletins 
sent out by Scabbard and Blade, the honorary R. O. T. C. 
fraternity, with their extreme statements about organiza- 
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tions and individuals that oppose compulsory training, are 
also cited to show the creation of a “militaristic mind-set” 
a: R. O. T. C. training. 

e increase in military training has resulted from 
definite promotion by the War Department, rather than 
from a “spontaneous demand” of the general public, ac- 
cording to Mr. Barnes. Statements by the Secretary of 
War and army officers are cited in this connection. 

Mr. Barnes shows from the records that the land-grant 
colleges are under no obligation to provide compulsory 
military training. The equipment provided by the govern- 
ment is, as Mr. Barnes shows, a great inducement to the 
institution, For the student, training is popularized by pro- 
viding uniforms, cash subsidies in the advanced course, 
academic credit, summer camps with pay and social ad- 
vantages in the college. In addition the patriotic stimulus 
is strong. 

The physical and military effects of drill are discussed 
and many quotations from eminent authorities are given 
to show that its benefits are frequently much overrated. 

The concluding pages of the pamphlet list organizations 
opposing compulsory training, the schools in which train- 
ing is compulsory and those in which it is elective and 
schools having military training (not R. O. T. C.) re- 
ceiving aid from the government. A brief bibliography 
is appended. 

The opposite point of view is given in Every Man a 
Brick by Merritt M. Chambers, Bloomington, Ill., Public 
School Publishing Company, 1927. Mr. Chambers, who 
is instructor in political science at Oregon State Agri- 
@ College, states the case for compulsory military 
training. He argues that compulsory military training 
has been a feature of the land-grant colleges for many 
years, that such training is not “militaristic” and that the 
compulsion is not so iron-clad as is sometimes believed. 
Mr. Chambers does not consider the opponents of com- 
pulsory training as violent radicals but rather as unin- 
formed. 


The Church and Social Research 


The growing demand in Europe for sound social re- 
search as a fitting and necessary activity on the part of 
the Church is reflected in the leading article in the Copec 
News (organ of the continuation committee of the Con- 
ference on Politics, Economics and Citizenship held a few 
years ago). Excerpts follow: 

“If the Church is to contribute to the embodiment of 
its ideal in the structure of society, it must have knowledge 
as well as goodwill. It is rightly urged that Christians 
as such are not responsible for preparing or dictating a 
detailed program of reform, that they have a gospel to 
proclaim and must leave it to statesmen and workers in 
the several fields of service to express that gospel in its 
appropriate shape. But the presentation of the Christian 
ideal requires accurate knowledge and careful statement. 
Too often the cause is discredited by the ignorance or 
partisanship of its advocates. Too often impassioned, 
protests on behalf of social righteousness are ruined by 
the total failure either to relate them to actual conditions 
or_to avoid catch-penny and futile proposals. Nine out 

en speeches on social questions are either ‘hot air’ 
of ill- digested socialistic or anti-communist propa- 
ganda. .. . 

“The Life and Work Movement by instituting a Central 
Bureau at Geneva has recognized the vital significance of 
research. Are we in Britain prepared to contribute 
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worthily to it? If so, we need a well-equipped and well- 
endowed Institute which can secure the services of ‘whole 
time’ experts, supply the leaders of Christian opinion with 
full and accurate reports, and direct the study of local 
groups and churches, It is quite useless to expect casual 
meetings of dignitaries to act in times of crisis unless they 
can rely on full information and wise guidance from those 
who know. It is absurd to suppose that bishops and lead- 
ing Free Churchmen or organizing secretaries of councils 
or fellowships are qualified to possess the knowledge or 
undertake the study necessary for a sound judgment.” 


The Pan-American Congress 


It was not possible for INFORMATION SERVICE to pre- 
sent a first-hand account of the Pan-American Congress. 
In lieu of that we summarize here the discussion of the 
Congress by Samuel Guy Inman, executive secretary of 
the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, in Cur- 
rent History for April. 

Dr. Inman finds it of first importance that both Mexico 
and Argentina insisted that the Pan-American Union 
should not deal with political questions. The United 
States has always held that the value of the Pan-American 
Union depended on the strengthening of economic ties 
and the elimination of political discussion. But Latin 
America has hitherto opposed these theories. It is sug- 


. gested that this change of attitude may be due to changed 


economic conditions. Once Latin America feared that 
any form of customs union for all America would be a 
way for the United States to dominate the southern coun- 
tries. Now the United States does not wish to make any 
agreements to limit its right to levy a high tariff while 
Argentina objects to tariffs which keep her wheat and 
meat out of the United States. The attitude of the 
Argentinian delegates at Havana was, Dr. Inman explains, 
due to public opinion at home which is bitter against the 
United States because of our high tariff and intervention 
in Nicaragua. The shift of Latin American opinion away . 
from the enlargement of the Pan-American Union’s func- 
tions seems to be due to the fact that Latin America be- 
lieves it impossible to eliminate the preponderance of the 
United States. Dr. Inman thinks it an open question 
whether the United States has won an important victory 
in this respect or whether the public will conclude that 
the Union is of little importance in working out great 
international questions. 

The United States is, of course, preponderant in the 
Union in many ways. Some of these are inevitable ; others 
are not. The Latin American countries have particularly 
objected to the requirement that each government's direct 
representative must be its minister to Washington. At 
the Santiago conference five years ago the United States 
would make only two concessions. Countries which did 
not have diplomatic relations with the United States 
might send a special representative to the conference. 
Theretofore Latin American countries had been repre- 
sented only by their ministers at Washington. It was also 
agreed that the president of the Union should be elected. 
But at Havana the United States accepted the idea of spe- 
cial representatives as if we had never opposed it. Inciden- 
tally many Latin Americans, Dr. Inman testifies, believe 
that all the states cannot be equally represented in the 
Union if the United States is represented by the Secretary 
of State, because of his preeminent position. This is the 
reason for the Mexican proposal that the presidency of 
the Congress should be rotative. While theoretically it 
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is not necessary to elect the representative of the United 
States, he has always been the Union’s presiding officer. 
Only Mexico voted for this proposal though Dr. Inman 
says “the head of one of the delegations told the writer 
that in private conversation previously seven heads of 
delegations had told him personally they favored the rota- 
tive system.” Incidentally, Mexico won two of her major 
points at the conference—the elimination of political dis- 
cussion and free selection of representatives—although 
she lost the two points of rotary selection of the president 
and director of the Union. 

But the most important question at the conference was 
that of intervention by one government in the affairs of 
another. The Pan-American Conference of Jurists had 
brought to the conference a resolution against interven- 
tion, aimed, of course, at the United States. But the 
report as presented to the Committee on Codification of 
International Law by Victor Maurtua of Peru declared: 

“Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the state to protect itself or 
to conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful 
acts against innocent and unoffending states. 

“Every nation has the right to independence in the 
same sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness 
and is free to develop without influence or control from 
other states, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other states.” 

Mr. Hughes commended this statement enthusiastically. 
But nearly all the delegations opposed it. Cuba alone 
defended it, Nicaragua and Haiti were non-committal. A 
subcommittee was appointed to discuss the question of 
intervention but no decision could be reached except to 
refer further discussion to the next Pan-American Con- 
ference. The question was brought up again at the plenary 
session the day before the conference closed, but the reso- 
lution condemning intervention was withdrawn, Dr. In- 
man comments that “neither can Latin-American states 
maintain their extreme position that sovereignty is abso- 
lute, nor can the United States maintain its right to inter- 
vene when and wherever it chooses and to retire only 
when it alone believes it should.”” Latin Americans feel 
that unilateral interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine by 
the United States puts them under the tutelage of the 
United States. 

New proposals for arbitration were made which were 
referred to a conference to be called at Washington within 
ayear. Dr. Inman comments on the “seeming tranquillity” 
of the conference and the lack of interest in international 
machinery. The reason for this, he suggests, will prob- 
ably be much clearer after the convention concerning the 
Pan-American Union has been submitted to the twenty- 
one countries for ratification. 

The most important accomplishments of the conference 
are thus summed up: the beginning of a codification of 
American international law; a treaty on aviation; a move- 
ment to extend the Pan-American sanitary code to the 
entire continent; the organization of an institute of in- 
tellectual cooperation and a geographical institute; the 
beginnings of a study of immigration problems and the 
appointment of a commission to study the status of women. 
Less tangible but, perhaps, more far-reaching is the value 
of the fellowship afforded by the conference to 150 of the 
most important representatives of the different American 
countries for six weeks. This was more evident at 
Havana than at any of the earlier conferences. 


Lord Cecil’s Challenge 


Viscount Cecil’s discussion of “American Responsiil- 
ities for Peace” in Foreign Affairs for April has rh 
an unusual amount of interest in the press. It is especial} 
significant in view of the fact that Lord Cecil’s criticisms 
of his own government have given him a certain vogue 
in this country. His thesis is, briefly, this: The world 
is still suffering morally, politically and economically, 
from the dislocations caused by the war. The United 
States has suffered much less than Europe. Europe, Vis- 
count Cecil says, feels that “the United States is binding 
on men’s backs burdens grievous to be borne and lifting 
not one of its fingers to lighten the load.” The League 
of Nations and the World Court were in the beginning 
largely American conceptions, but America, “avoidi 
responsibilities,” stands aloof from both. While America 
is legally right in regard to the war debts “the circum- 
stances out of which this debt arose do not tend to decrease 
the unpopularity of its enforcement.” America was elo- 
quent on the rights of Armenians but refused to assume 
any responsibility for their protection. More recently 
the assembling of the Three Power Naval Conference at 
Geneva was due to American initiative, but America re- 
fused to make the concessions necessary for success. The 
only way to banish war, Viscount Cecil believes, is by 
“a system of arbitration, effective, comprehensive, in- 
spiring confidence.” Individual states must be willing 
to accept such decisions in all cases and to act with other 
states to restrain a state which goes to war contrary to 
its pledge. If America is unwilling to cooperate in 
establishment of such a system “then the rest of the 

must go that road as best it may without her.” 


Youth Groups Study Coal Strike 


The Metropolitan Federation of Unitarian Young 
People’s Societies and the Metropolitan District Uni- 
versalist Young People’s Christian Union have issued a 
brief report on the coal strike in Western Pennsylvania. 
The interest of these young people was great enough to 
induce them to send a committee to the scene of trouble. 
The report is necessarily limited to the immediately visible 
aspects of the situation, but it merits attention. 

This committee not only considered the need for relief 
but published in summary form some of the important 
economic, political, and social factors which are present 
in the present controversy. The committee recommends 
the giving of relief to the strikers’ families and appeals 
for an intelligent interest in the coal problem. 


A Rare Type of Heroism 


The recent death of a war heroine, Miss Mary Davies, a 
hacteriologist in the American Hospital at Neuilly in 1915, 
inspired an editorial in the Washington Post for Febru- 
ary 21. It appears that tests were being made to discover 
the causes of gas gangrene but the tests applied to guinea 
pigs gave no definite results. Miss Davies infected herself 
with the disease. This gave the surgeons a pure case of 
gas gangrene from which they were able to develop a 
successful system of treatment. The Post comments that 
people who offer themselves for such experiments 
“perhaps the greatest heroes of all, for they subject t}f- 
selves to the possibility of lives of suffering sometimes 
worse than death in order that a cure may be discovered 
for the maladies of others.” 
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